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GUY AND AGNES AYNO: HEYNOW 
OF STENBURY. 


Amone the kin of William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, there was a certain 
Agnes, who, in a settlement that the Bishop 
made of the manors of Burnham and Brene, 
Somerset, in July, 1396, was described as 
“*Agneti uxori nuper Guidonis Ayno.” 
“The late Canon Moberly in his ‘ Life of 
Wykeham’ (2nd ed., p. 304, n. 2) sought 
to connect this Guy Ayno with Oxfordshire, 
on the assumption that he bore a local 
name ‘from Aynho, near Banbury,” which 
would seem to mean Aynho within the 
borders of Northants. But there appear 
to me to be reasons for suggesting that he 
was of the family of Heynow or Haynow, 
of Stenbury, Godshill, in the Isle of Wight. 

1. Several members of that family were 
Winchester scholars: ‘Thomas, one of the 
seventy who entered the College buildings 
when first ready for occupation in 1394; 
another Thomas, who headed the list of 
1439; Richard, 1449; and John, 1466. 
Now both Richard and John were expressly 


stated in the register of admissions to be 
founder’s kin. 

2. There was a Guy Heyno, of the same 
family, whom it seems reasonable to identify 
with the Guy Ayno referred to in the above- 
mentioned settlement. He was the son 
and heir of William Heyno, who died in 
1375, owner of Stenbury, a manor held by 
knight’s service as of the lordship of Caris- 
brooke Castle and by an annual payment 
at the lord’s manor of Bowcomb. At that 
date the lord of the castle was Ingelram de 
Couci, who, coming to England in 1360 as 
one of the hostages for King John of France, 
had subsequently married Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Edward III., and become Earl 
of Bedford and lord of the Isle of Wight. 
As Guy Heyno was under age at his father’s 
death, he and his manor thereupon passed 
into De Couci’s custody. De Couci granted 
away the boy’s wardship and marriage to 
Christina Berland, and she afterwards to 
Thomas del Isle, whose executors were in 
occupation of Stenbury when Guy Ayno 
came of age in 1383 and petitioned for 
livery of his lands. For the commission to 
William Ryngebourn and others to inquire 
into the petition, see Patent Rolls 7 R. II. 
pt. 2, m. 25d.; and for their return, dated 
at Newport, I. of W., 16 May, 1384, see 
Ing. p.m. 7 R. IL., No. 46. It may be 
added that Carisbrooke Castle had by then 
come to the King’s hands by reason (as 
stated in the return) of De Couci’s adher- 
ence to the French; for upon Richard II.’s 
accession De Couci renounced allegiance to 
England, and returned into the service of 
France. 

According to Worsley’s ‘Isle of Wight’ 
(1781), p. 220, 

“‘the manor of Stenbury was held by the family 
of De Aula from after the Norman conquest, 
from whom it descended to that of Heyno, who 
enjoyed it for more than two centuries, and lived 
at —— house, which was surrounded by a 
moat, 

At any :ate, William de Heynou had the 
manor in 1316 (‘ Feudal Aids,’ ii. 321); 
and under the will of Thomas Haynowe, 
who died in 1506 (P.C.C., 13 Adeane), it 
became divisible among five of his daughters 
and coheirs, Mary, Elizabeth, Annes, Kate- 
rine, and Grace, some provision being 
made for two other daughters, Bone and 
Mildred, who were nuns at Wynteney (Hart- 
ley-Wintney). At 10 8S. iv. 270 Mr. A. T. 
EVERITT mentioned that Mary, one of these 
daughters, was the first wife of William 
Pound of Drayton, Hants. 

Precisely how Agnes Ayno was related to 
William of Wykeham has long been but a 
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matter of conjecture. His biographers, 
Lowth and Moberly, in the pedigrees they 
constructed, have offered different solutions 
of the point, but, in the absence of further 
evidence, it must remain questionable 
whether either solution is correct. My 
suggestion, which is, I believe, a new one, 
that Agnes was the wife of Guy Heyno of 
Stenbury, may possibly lead to the dis- 
covery of her parentage. H. C. 


THE PARKER CONSECRATION AND 
THE LAMBETH REGISTER. 


(See 3 8S. viii. 390; 4S. ii. 435, 493.) 


_ THERE appears to be a curious flaw in 

the above-mentioned document, which 
escaped the notice of Perceval, Haddan, 
and Stubbs, who relied implicitly on the 
record. It will be seen that such an over- 
sight would easily occur, as the mistake 
consists of a misdescription of one of the 
minor dignitaries. 

The register states that the Archbishop’s 
two chaplains, viz., Nicholas Bullingham 
and Edmund Gest, respectively Archdeacons 
of Lincoln and vem sete were present on 
17 Dec., 1559, and rendered their assistance : 
“Cui ministrabant, operamque suam pre- 
bebant, duo Archie’pi Capellani,  viz., 
Nicholaus Bullingh’m, Lincoln., et Edmun- 
dus Gest, Cantuarien respective Archi’ni.” 
Now the fact is that Edmund Gest was 
at that time Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
but Nicholas Bullingham was not Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln. He had been Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln under Edward VI., but 
he fled the kingdom on the accession of 
Queen Mary, and never again became 
Archdeacon. Owen Hodgson was made 
Archdeacon on 14 Jan., 1558. He died, or 
resigned, or was deprived (most probably 
the last), in 1558 or 1559; and the next 
Archdeacon was John Aylmer, 1562. In 
December, 1559, the Archdeaconry was 
vacant. The following table of dates will 
explain the matter :— 

1549. Sept. 22. Nicholas Bullingham installed 
as Archdeacon of Lincoln. 

1553. July 6. Mary. succeeded to the throne: 
shortly after this event Bullingham fled 
the realm. 

1554. May 23. Thomas Marshall was installed 
as Archdeacon. 

1558. Jan. 14. Owen Hodgson was installed as 
Archdeacon. 

1558. Nov. 17. Elizabeth succeeded to the 


throne. 

1559. June 27. Thomas Watson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was deprived. 

1559. Nov. 5. The royal licence issued fur the 


election of a bishop. 


1559. Nov. 6(?). Bullingham accepted the see. 

1559. Dec. 17. 

1560. Jan. 12. Royal assent to election of 
Bullingham as Bishop. 

1560. Jan. 18. The Queen grants the arch- 
deaconry to Bullingham for three years, 
commencing with his acceptance of the 
bishopric, to be held in commendam— 
the grant expressly stating that the 
archdeaconry is vacant. 

1560. Jan. 21. Bullingham is consecrated for 


Lincoln. 
1562. Nov. 6. John Aylmer is installed as Arch- 
deacon. 
1571. Bullingham is translated to Worcester. 
1576. Bullingham dies. 

The main particulars are gathered from 
certain letters published in The Weekly 
Register, 1857-9, the author being the Rev. 
Canon John Williams (R.C.). They were 
collected into a small volume in 1859. 
Canon Williams was not a_ thoroughly 
accurate writer; but in these paints he is 
correct. The list of archdeacons is taken 
from Le Neve’s ‘Fasti’ (1716), p. 157. 
The royal licence, assent, and grant are set 
forth in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ xv. 549, 561, 
564. And | have verified the citation from 
the Lambeth Register with the photographic 
copy of the same. 

The date of Bullingham’s acceptance of 
the See of Lincoln is conjecturally stated, 
on the supposition that the three years’ 
grant ended when the new Archdeacon was 
installed. 

It must be evident to every lawyer that 
if Bullingham was not Archdeacon of 
Lincoln in December, 1559, and if he was 
Bishop designate; and if the Lambeth 
Register fails to describe him as Bishop 
designate, and does describe him as Arch- 
deacon; then the Lambeth Register, as 
we have it, is not the original record of the 
transaction which it describes, but must 
have been made up sufficiently long after 
the transaction for the mistake to occur ; 
for surely no keeper of the records, making 
them up during or near December, 1559, 
could possibly have styled Bullingham 
Archdeacon. And in that case what became 
of the original record? For an original 
record there certainly was. 

I wish to say plainly that I am not trying 
to introduce into these columns any debete 
concerning Anglican Orders, for in my view 
the question now raised does not materially 
affect them. 

I therefore beg that any contributor who 
may comment adversely on the present 
note will confine himself to proving, either 
that Bullingham was Archdeacon of Lincoln 
in December, 1559, or, if he was not, that: 


Parker consecration at Lambeth.. 
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the Lambeth Register can be considered an 
original and trustworthy record of the facts 
which it relates. 

The words of the grant of 18 Jan., 1560, 
are “infra predictum Archidiaconatum 
nunc certo et legittimo modo vacantem.” 


H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 

(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243, 305, 403; xi. 62, 
143, 323.) 

My preliminary article contained some 
information on the construction of the 
volumes of Dodsley’s collection ; it is now 
possible to give some further details. Most 
of the pieces composing the first three 
volumes (January, 1748) were submitted to 
the judgment of George, the first Lord 
Lyttelton, before they were passed for 
printing. Some of them were suggested by 

orace Walpole. Among these are the six 

Town Eclogues of y Mary Wortley 

Montagu, the poems of Gray, the monody 

of their friend Richard West, and, I would 

add, Seward’s ‘ Female Right to Literature.’ 

Dodsley did not himself know the authors 

of many of the poems which he had inserted. 

Two months after publication Dodsley 
doubted whether there would be another 
volume of the collection, but he offered 
Shenstone to insert a single poem or so in 
the second edition of those already pub- 
lished. By the middle of May a second 
edition had been arranged for. It was not 
until the autumn of 1753 that a fourth 
volume was in course of preparation and 
that Shenstone was asked for further con- 
tributions. They were forwarded by him 
to Dodsley in November, 1753, and January, 
1754, and formed the concluding portion 
(pp. 293-361) of the fourth volume. Many 
pieces were inserted in this and the other 
volumes from members of New College, 
Oxford, who had passed through their 
school education at Winchester College, and 
these were, I would suggest, supplied 
through Spence, Dodsley’s waim friend for 
many years, and a member of both these 
establishments, 

In April, 1756, Dodsley set about the 
publication of the two concluding volumes, 
which came out early in 1758, and was 
again in communication with Shenstone 
for contributions. This time the pieces of 
Shenstone and his friends filled the opening 
pages of the fifth volume. John Hoadly, the 


clerical son of the well-known Bishop 
Hoadly, sent his friend Dodsley several of 
his own productions, and suggested many 
others ; But some of the pieces he pro- 
posed were not included. Shenstone asserts 
that the sixth volume was printed before the 
fifth, and that he was not able to make 
some of the corrections that he desired. 


Isaac Reed was editor of the 1782 issue, 
which for the first time gave the authorship 
of most of the poems which had appeared 
anonymously, and furnished some brief 

rticulars of the lives of the poets. No 
tate person could have been found for 
such a duty, for the poetical history of the 
preceding century was more familiar to him 
than to any other living person, save perhaps 
Dr. Johnson. With these volumes the 
issues of the collection ceased, but most 
of their contents subsequently appeared 
in John Bell’s ‘Classical Arrangement of 
Fugitive Poetry.’ Many of the pieces were 
also included in the ‘New Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit.’ A short time after their cessa- 
tion a brighter school of poetry arose. Many 
of the poems brought together by Dodsley 
will live in our national literature, but 
the spirit of five-sixths of the volumes has 
evaporated. A very harsh estimate of the 
set 1s given in the ‘ Portfolio of a Man of the 
World ’—I do not think that he can be 
Mitford—which appeared in The Geniéle- 
man’s Magazine for 1845, pt. ii. p. 344 :-— 


“Aug. 1819. I was looking in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection of Poems to-day, and certainly a more 
piteous farrago of flatness never was seen. There 
are some of the standard poems of the preceding 
generation which stand out on high among the 
rest, but the performances of the day are really 
shocking to behold. There is a littleness, am 
utter dulness, that would be most disheartening 
were it not so gloriously contrasted by our 
present race. If we turn from Dodsley’s paltry 
page of dilettante rhymes to Scott, or Shelley, or 
Byron, what giants we appear in comparison to 
our fathers. The generation between the Rebel- 
lion of Forty-five and the French Revolution was 
one of the tamest in our history. The American 
War, so disastrous in its close, was first looked 
upon as a mere partisan warfare, a little outbreak 
among a set of impudent convicts, that would be- 
put down in a month or two; and it was so far 
off, and the whole so vexatious! There was no 
national feeling excited ; we were fighting against 
ourselves; it was a spiritless and melancholy 
struggle, and nothing great on our side was 
elicited. But after the French Revolution the 
ferment of the universe brought forth great 
spirits, great warriors, great statesmen, great 
poets. And now, when we look back at the 
namby-pamby rhyming in Mr. Dodsley, we 
wonder how there could have been so many men 
in England who could write such stuff, or that 
the women could have been contented with such 
an unmanly set as must have been the composers. 
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of ‘ Epistles in the manner of Ovid, from Monimia 
to Philocles,’ or ‘ The Squire of Dames, in Spen- 
ser’s style.’ Spenser’s! And ‘A song for Rane- 
lagh,’ and ‘ Flowers by Anthony Whistler, esq.,’ 
* A prayer to Venus in her temple at Stowe,’ ‘ On 
a message-card in verse,’ and ‘ Verses under Mr. 
Poyntz’ picture.’ Besides ‘ Epistles to a Lady’ 
and ‘ Epistles to Camilla and Clarissa,’ and 
inscriptions in grottoes, and lines on fans innu- 
merable.”’ 
W. P. 


‘ THE COMPLETE PEERAGE’ : CORRECTIONS 
AND AppITIONS.—I append two or three 
notes on G. E. C.’s valuable work. 


Nicholas Purcell is stated (vol. v. p. 155), 


to have been created Baron Loughmore by 
James II. ‘‘ when in exile.’ I find, how- 
ever, in the “‘ Act for the Settlement of Ire- 
land, 12 Aug., 1652,” in a list of lords and 
others and among the lords, one Pursel, 
Baron of Loghmo. It would appear, 
accordingly, that the title Loughmore was 
in existence as early at any rate as 1641, to 
the rebellion of which year the above- 
mentioned Act has reference. 1 should be 
glad to know the Christian name of the 
above ‘ baron.” 

Vol. i. p. 131, 1. 5, for 14 March, 1664, 
read 14 March, 1664/5. 

Vol. i. 
8 June, 1404, and printed in Rymer’s 
* Foedera,’ Walter Stewart is styled ‘‘ Earl 
of Athole,” whereas Sir James Balfour Paul 
“Scots Peerage’) and G. E. C. both give 
1409 as the date of creation. 


Vol. i. p. 200.—The statement about the | 
wives of James Tuchet, 7th Lord Audley, | 


requires further examination. See ‘Calen- 
‘dar of Inquisitions post Mortem,’ Hen. VII, 
Nos. 601 and 646. The dates present a 
difficulty. 


‘“CoFFEE”: ITs Erymotocy.—The his- 
tory of this word involves several phonetic 
difficulties hitherto unsolved. Of course 
the ‘N.E.D.’ is right in stating that the 
European languages got the name about 
1600 from the Arabic gahwah, not directly, 
but through its Turkish form kahveh. The 
Turkish form might have been written 


p. 184.—In a document dated P 


stand for kahv-ve, which is unlikely. The 
change from a to 9, in my opinion, is better 
accounted for as an imperfect appreciation. 
The exact sound of @ in Arabic and other 
| Oriental languages is that of the English 
‘short wu, as in “ cuff.” This sound, so easy 

o us, is a great stumbling-block to other 
‘nations. A learned German professor once 
| confided to me, with tears in his eyes, that 
‘after years of study and long residence in 
_England he was still utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish between the words “colour” and 
“collar.” In fact, he pronounced them 
both with o, and most foreigners do the same. 
I judge that Dutch koffie and kindred forms 
are imperfect attempts at the notation of a 
vowel which the writers could not grasp. 
It is clear that the French type is more 
correct. The Germans have corrected their 
koffee, which they may have got from the 
Dutch, into kaffee. The Scandinavian lan- 
guages have adopted the French form. 

Many must wonder how the hv of the 
original so persistently becomes ff in the 
European equivalents. Sir James Murray 
makes no attempt to solve this problem ; 
indeed, so far as I know, it has never been 
discussed by any philologist. I would point 
out that in Turkish there is a _ dis- 
osition to substitute f for h. An example 
|is kergef, the Turkish form of Persian kargeh, 
workshop. Another is zdlifdaér, Turkish 
for Persian silahddr. (This, by the way, is 
_the same word Byron spells selictar.) It 
_does not seem credulous to assume that 
_kahvé might readily become ka/fvé, then by 
/assimilation kaffé. Some of the lesser lan- 
guages of Europe retain the _ original 
Turkish v—Finnish kahvi, Hungarian kdvé, 
Bohemian kdéva, Polish kawa. In Servian 
and Croatian they say indifferently kafa or 
kava. The odd-looking Roumanian cafed 
‘and Russian kophei are due to stress upon 
the Jast syllable. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE WESTERN 
ToweErs.—Dean Stanley wrote (‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 1896, 
p. 476) that, according to the Chapter 


kahvé, as its final h was never sounded at | Book, the western towers were finished 
any time. Sir James Murray draws atten- 1738/9 (17 February). He added in a 
tion to the existence of two European types, | foot-note that Wren restored the lower part 
one like the French café, Italian caffé, the of the towers and made a design for the 
other like the English coffee, Duich koffie., whole, but that after his death in 17238 
He explains the vowel o in the second series | ‘‘ the upper part was completed by Hawks- 
as apparently representing au, from Turkish more, and after his death—1736—probably 
ahv. This seems unsupported by evidence, by James.” 

and the v is already represented by the ff,| _ This is confirmed by Wyatt Papworth 
so on Sir James’s assumption coffee must , (Longman’s ‘ History of the three Cathedrals 
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fo St. Paul,’ 1873, p. 86), who says that 
they were finished by John James, Surveyor 
at Westminster Abbey, 1725-46, and 
“Wren’s name should be disconnected 
from them.” This is clear enough, but 
Mrs. E. T. Murray Smith (‘The Roll Call 
of Westminster Abbey,’ 1903, p. 322) names 
Dickenson” as being finally responsible 
for their completion. 

Yet another claimant for the honour is 
suggested in ‘Nollekens and his Times’ 
(1895, p. 166), where J. T. Smith quotes 
“Old Gayfere, the Abbey Mason,” as 
having said to Nollekens: ‘I believe I 
told you that I carried the rods when 
Fleetcraft measured the last work at the 
North Tower when the Abbey was finished.” 
For ‘‘ North Tower,” of course, read West 
Towers. The date of the work is beyond 
question. 

Hollar’s excellent engraving of the Western 
face (1654%) clearly shows that the South- 
Western Tower was alone unfinished ; for 
the others restoration only was necessary, 
and this is all Wren intended should be 
done. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


TRADE-MARKS: THEIR ANTIQUITY.—In 
the case of Southern v. How, in the King’s 
Bench, Mr. Justice Doderidge said that 
‘22 Eliz. an Action upon the Case was brought in 
the Common Pleas by a Clothier, that whereas he 
had gained great Reputation for the making of his 
Cloth, by reason whereof he had great Utterance to 
his great benefit and profit, and that he used to set 
his Mark to his Cloth, whereby it should be known 
to be his Cloth : And another Clothier, perceiving 
it, used the same Mark to his ill-made Cloth on 
purpose to deceive him, and it was resolved that 
the Action did well lie.” 

*Deceive”’ should be defraud. See Sir 
John Popham’s Reports, Addition, 2nd ed., 
1682, p. 144. 
_ Hence it appears that a man’s property 
in his own trade-mark was recognized as 
early as the year 1580, though I think the 
textbooks do not assign so early a date. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


“THe SARACEN’s HEAD,” SNow Hiti.— 
This old hotel, immortalized by Dickens in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ and also by the fact 
that Lord Nelson slept there when on his 
way to join the Navy, finally closed its 
doors on Saturday the 3rd inst. The 
original building was pulled down some 
years ago, and the present building erected 
close to the site. Anything more unlike the 
inn as Dickens knew it ‘could hardly have 
been built, and I well remember the keen 
disappointment I felt when this modern 


London hotel was pointed out to me as 
its successor. A_ letter written from 
it in 1780, and describing the burning 
of Newgate by the Gordon rioters, refers 
to it as “the most comfortable and 
commodious inn in the City of London.” 
It flourished for some years after its rebuild- 
ing, but of late, owing to the demand for 
more up-to-date hotels, it had fallen on 
evil days. FrepERIcK T. HIBGAME. 


IN Lonpon. — I learn from 
Shelton’s translations of ‘Don Quixote’ 
(Part II. chap. Ivii.) that it was a Lag tome 
error in Spain to believe that the lesser 
contained the greater. A note attached to 
some verses of the “witty and wanton 
Atisidora 

Mayst thou false accounted be 

From Seville to Marchena, 

From Granada to Loia, 

From London to England— 
remarks :— 

““Though these verses were made on purpose to 
be absurd, yet sure the author here fell into the 
common absurdity that I have known many of his 
countrymen do, which is that England is in Lon- 
don, and not vice versa.” 


Charles Jervis evaded the passage when he 
wrote 
May thy disgrace 
Fill ev’ry place, 
Thy falsehood ne’er be hid, 
But round the world 
Be toss’d and hurl’d 
From Seville to Madrid. 


Shelton’s version of the romance, though 
less elegant than his, has a compensating 
quaintness ; but neither explains Sancho’s 
difficulty as to the meaning of the Spanish 
ery ‘* ‘St. Jaques, and shut [or, close] Spain.’ 
Is Spain open, trow, so that it needed to 
be shut ? or what ceremony is this ?” 

St. SwiITHIN. 


COLERIDGE AND OprumM.—The June num- 
ber of The Canadian Magazine (Toronto) 
has an article by 8. T. Wood on the tragedy 
of Coleridge’s life, with facsimiles of letters 
from 8. T. C. to the chemist in Tottenham 
Court Road from whom Coleridge obtained 
a supply of opium during his residence with 
the Gillmans at Highgate. These letters 
were preserved by Miss Dunn, daughter of 
the chemist. Miss Dunn became the wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Morris, a clergyman 
stationed near Toronto, and the notes 
which reveal the surreptitious purchase of 
drugs are at the present time in the pos- 
session of the family of one of the clergy- 
man’s daughters by a former merriage. 
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Hall Caine in his life of Coleridge declares 
that the onus of proof is on those who 
doubt Gillman’s claim to success in curing 
Coleridge of the drug habit. These letters 
appear to set all speculation on the subject 
at rest. In one letter (which is undated) 
Coleridge writes :— 

Dear Sir,—If it be in your possess", could you 
favour me with an oz. of the Liquid Morphii, equal 
in strength to Laudanun, or in lieu of this half a 
scruple of the Acetate Morvhii? 8. T. C. 


JoHN HEBB. 


“Te Iarrur.’—Some years ago, when 
visiting Chichester Cathedral, I saw in the 
library an illuminated missal open at a 

age commencing “Te Igitur.” As the 

ook was in a glass case, I had not the 
opportunity of examining it. I find in the 
description of the trial of Rebecca in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ the following allusion to it :— 

‘* “Hath he made oath,’ said the Grand Master, 
‘that his quarrel is just and honourable? Bring 
the crucifix and the 7'e Igitur.’”—Chap. 
xii. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Scepric”: SceuGcH.” — The word 
sceptic has long enjoyed the doubtful honour 
of being quoted as the only one in English 
in which sc is sounded sk before e. There 
is, however, one other example, and that 
is the North-Country term sceugh, pro- 
nounced skew. It is common in place-names, 
as Lambsceugh, Middlesceugh. In Lan- 
eashire it is written scough, but by another 
curious anomaly the Lancashire surnames 
Ayscough and Myerscough are popularly 
pronounced Askew and Maskew, as if they 
ended in sceugh instead of scough. We seem 
here to have the orthography of one dialect, 
and the pronunciation of another. It is a 
parallel case to that of the place in the Sand- 
wich Islands which Mark Twain mentions, 
spelt Kawaehae and pronounced To-a-hi. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


DEVONSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS.—A village 
schoolmaster, whose school is situated a 
few miles from Exeter, recently gave the 
boys in his senior class a composition 
lesson to write at home upon local super- 
stitions. The replies stated the following 
things to be unlucky :— 

To open a door to a black cat. 

For a cat to bring a dead snake into the 
house. 

4 To keep a kitten that has been born in 
the month of May. 

For a cat to sit with its tail towards the 
fireplace. 


To let a goose sit on eggs when a west 
wind is blowing. 

To put your oie or a pair of bellows on 
the table. 

To put on your coat inside out. 

For two persons to wipe themselves upon 
a towel at the same time. 

For two to jump @ gate together. 

To give away anything that has been 
received as @ present. 

To meet and pass any person on the 
stairs. 

To give a baby copper money. 

To allow an infant to look into a looking- 
glass before it is two years old. 

For a magpie to fly in front of you. 

To put on the left stocking first. 

To break a salt cellar. 

To cut finger-nails on Sunday. 

For boys to be baptized before girls at 
Church where babies of both sexes are 
present for that purpose. 

For a grave to a eft open on a Sunday, 
because in that case one of the same family 
will die within the year. 

To bring holly berries into the house before 
Christmas Eve. ° 

To sing Christmas carols at any time save 
during that festive season. If this is done, 
a cow or some other of the stock swvill surely 
die. 

To open the street door on New Yeax’s 
morning to a person with ight hair. 

ARRY HEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

[Several of the superstitions noted are very widely 
spread.1 


Rossauyt Stane. (Cf. 108. vii. 125, 193.) 
—A few weeks ago I ventured to make the 
attempt to draw inferences from a list of 
Rossall words and phrases supplied me by a 
colleague, who is himself an O.R. It is 

ossible that some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
e able to furnish corrections or confirma- 
tions of my inferences. The sum of these 
was that, with one exception, our Rossall 
vocabulary is not drawn from Lancashire 
sources, and that Wiltshire and Ireland 
have had most effect upon it. I hazard 
the conjecture that the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’ has unfortunately been negli- 
gent enough to record the slang of the 
public schools as evidence of the counties 
in which these schools stand, so that it is 
impossible to judge from the ‘ Dictionary’ 
whether I am right in believing the Wiltshire 
words are really only words imported from 
Marlborough, or are to be filiated to that 
county in some other way. Similarly I 
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suspect the attribution to Berkshire of th 
slang “ Fain I,” and doubt if it be not in 
reality only in use in that county at Welling- 
ton College. 
: The Rossall words I examined were 
‘to clew” (Glos. and Wilts); ‘a frowst” 
(Scotch, Irish, Glos., Wilts, &c.); “‘ Fain I” 
(Chesh., Staffs, Glos., Berks, Som., Dev.); 
“to sack” (Irish is nearest; and cf. the 
quotation from Oxford, 1846); “a budge” 
(Trish) ; a ‘‘throdkin” (Lancs, Fylde). 
Besides, I had to notice ‘‘ to stub” (which, 
it has been suggested, is German in origin) ; 
;, & cop ” (ef. Wyle Cop at Shrewsbury) ; 
argot, I judge). As to “ tz,” I sug- 
gested that it was 
gun-stick=ramrod (applied because of the 
first sergeant’s upright carriage), the change 
of order in the consonants resembling the 
variety in the pronunciation of the Greek ¢. 
T. N. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘How a MAN MAY CHOOSE A GoopD WIFE.’ 
—I am preparing a new edition of the play 
‘How a Man may choose a Good Wife from 
a Bad,’ first published in 1602, and some- 
times ascribed on loose grounds to J. 
Cooke. I shall be obliged to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ for any information or references 
that may add to our very scanty knowledge 
of the history of this interesting drama. 

A. E. H. Swaen. 

Groningen, Heereplein. 


“LEGEND WEIGHT.’—In an account of 
the launching of H.M.S. Shannon in 1906, 
given in The Times, the following words 
occur: “drawing a foot less water at 
legend weights.” 

I shall be glad if any one will explain the 
meaning of the word “legend” in this 
connexion. G. M. H. P. 

Foochow. 


GENEVA AND CALVIN.—The Comte d’Haus- 
sonville, who had the honour, in the name 
of the Académie Frangaise, recently to 
express the thanks of the foreign delegates 
at Geneva at the celebration of the 400th 
birthday of Jean Calvin and the 350th year 
of the University of Geneva, alluded in his 
discourse to an unjust phrase attributed 


to a French author, and made a long time 
ago: ‘‘Qu’on n’a jamais souri & Genéve 
depuis Calvin.” As the speaker did not 
state the name of that French author, it 
might be worth while to find out, by the 
help of ‘N. & Q.,’ his name and where the 
saying occurs. INQUIRER. 


ScHOPENHAUER IN EnetisH.—The first 
article on the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
appeared in The Westminster Review for 
April, 1853. I should like to know by 
whom it was written. When were Schopen- 
hauer’s works translated into English, and 
by whom? When was the period of his 
greatest vogue in England ? 

La N6rrReE. 

Somme. 

{‘The World as Will and Idea,’ translated by 
R. B. Haldane (the present Secretary of State for 
War) and J. Kemp, 3 vols., appeared 1883-6; and 
a literal translation of ‘On the Fourfold Root of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason’ and ‘On the 
Will in Nature’ in 1889. Mr. T. Bailey Saunders 

tween 1889 and 1896. See also the ‘Life’ by 
William Wallace, 1890, with bibliography.] 


Mitron on THE Patm.—Mr. Dallimore in 
his book ‘ Holly, Yew, and Box’ writes :— 
“Milton in the following lines appears to he 
describing the Yew though he speaks of it asa palm : 
—Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branchin pa 
‘Par. Lost,’ Book IV. 
Nearer he drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
‘Par. Lost,’ Book IX. 
There will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green, and branching palm. 
‘Samson Agonistes.’ ” 

I find on inquiry that Mr. Dallimore’s 
reasons for so thinking are_briefly—that 
cedar, pine, and fir are allied to the yew, 
and would naturally group with it; that 
the expression ‘‘ branching” could not 
be applied to a true palm; also that the 
yew was popularly called palm in Milton’s 
day (I should rather say that the words were 
used interchangeably), because the yew was 
often employed for the palm in church 
decoration. 

I should be very glad to know the opinion 
of Milton scholars on this subject. I 
venture to think that Milton did not mean 
the yew when he wrote . He was not, 
I believe, a botanist—hardly, perhaps, a 
very minute observer of nature; and I 
think the palm would occur to his mind 
rather than the yew in connexion with 
Eden, and that he would not trouble about 
its associates. I think the term “ branch- 
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ing” is just the word he might use to 
describe the great leaves—spreading out 
like a large umbrella—of the true palm. 
In Book VIII. he writes of the 
fruits of palm tree, pleasantest to thirst 

And hunger both. 

There, at least, the true palm mus3t be 
meant. 


ALEXANDRA INSTITUTION AND HOME FOR 
THE Butnp.—This Institution was founded 
in 1865, and located at 6, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, its secretary being J. H. Yates. 
In 1876 it made an offer to turn over its 
assets and liabilities to the School for the 
Indigent Blind—an indication of being in 
low water. 

I am anxious to learn the work it did, 
the objects of the Institution, and how it 
was supported—in brief, to what extent, 
and how, it benefited any class of the blind. 
(See 10S. x. 232.) J. E. D. H 


IMPRISONMENT: JuRy. — The following 
statements are made in ‘The Inquisition,’ 
by E. Vacandard, translated by B. L. 
Conway, 1908 :— 

“Tt is interesting to note that imprisonment for 
crime is of purely ecclesiastical origin. The Roman 
law knew nothing of it. It was at first a penalty 
peculiar to monks and clerics.”—P. 22. 

After mentioning that the assessors of 
the inquisitors voted the sentence, the 
author remarks: ‘‘We have here the 
beginnings of our modern jury ” (p. 140). 

Can these statements be supported ? 

W.-C. 


HoMER IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 
I have heen reading during my holidays a 
very interesting volume entitled ‘An En- 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer.’ 
It is the second edition, and has these words 
on the title-page: ‘‘ London: Printed in 
the year M.pcc.xxxvi.” Neither publisher’s 
nor author’s name is there given, but at the 
end of the book I find a page of advertise- 
ments of “ books printed for J. Oswald, at 
the Rose and Crown in the Poultry,” who, 
T suppose, sent it forth. It is dedicated 
“To the Right Honourable A****, Earl of 
*****” and is one of the most beautiful 
volumes produced in the eighteenth century, 
so far as I can judge. It is adorned with 
twelve plates, designed by Gravelot, nearly 
all of which are engraved by G. Vander 
Gucht ; one (p. 58) is by P. Fourdrinier, 
and two are by G. Scotin. Furthermore, 
there are eleven tail-pieces, designed by 
Gravelot and engraved by Gucht. The 


book contains 346 pages, and is furnished 
with a copious index, consisting of 78 pages, 
unnumbered. 

I can find nothing about this admirably 
printed and artistically illustrated volume 
in Pickering’s edition of Lowndes’s ‘ Manual.” 
I have a copy of Robert Wood’s ‘ Essay on 
the Original Genius and Writings of Homer,’ 
printed in 1824, but first published in 1775, 
in which a reference is made on p. 79 to the 
book mentioned, but no name is given. In 
Jacob Bryant’s ‘ Dissertation concerning 
the War of Troy,’ &c., of which I have the 
first edition, published, according to Lowndes, 
at London in 1796 (no date is on the title- 
page, neither is the place), no reference is 
made to the work about which I am writing. 
I do not find a word about it in Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Samuel Johnson.’ I should much 
like to know the name of the author, who 
was a ripe scholar and wrote admirable 
English. T. Curry. 

[By Thomas Blackwell the younger, for whom see 
‘).N.B.’ and the authorities quoted. The first 
edition appeared in 1735.) 


“THE SCOMER UPON THE Hope.”—What 
was a scomer, that it should be placed on a 
hoop as a sign in Birchin Lane? In 1497 
the Prioress and Convent of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, granted to Thomas Knight 
a “ brue hous called the Scomer upon the 
Hope for three score years at a yearly rent 
of vjli. xiijs. iiijd. sterling.” 

J. MacMIcHAEL. 

Euiza Fenntne’s Execution. — Eliza 
Fenning was hanged at Newgate in July, 1815, 
for having administered poison in dumplings 
to the family of Robert Gregson Turner, a 
law stationer in Chancery Lane. Timbs in 
his ‘ Curiosities of London’ mentions that 
years afterwards a nephew of the Turners, 
on his death-bed at Chelmsford, confessed 
that, irritated with his uncle and aunt 
because of their refusal to give him money, 
he sprinkled powdered arsenic on the 
dumplings during the temporary absence of 
the servant from the kitchen ; Eliza Fenning, 
he added, knew nothing of this. Is there 
any authentic evidence of such a confession 
having been made, and where can it be 
found ? WALTER BELL. 


“THE” PREFIXED TO PLACE-NAMES.— 
In a district with which I was familiar when 
a boy the people speak of The Dullatur, The 
Haggs, The Arns. Why should these names 
have the article prefixed ? 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 
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M.P.s UNIDENTIFIED. — Can any one 
kindly identify and give some particulars of 
the following members of Parliament ? 


Thomas Salusbury, M.P. Liverpool 1754 till he 
died in 1756. 

Samuel Savill, M.P. Colchester 1741-7. 

John Sawyer, M.P. Downton 1713-15. 

John Sawyer, M.P. Leominster 1790 until un- 
seated in 1791. 

Nathaniel Saxon, M.P. Ilchester 1806-7. 

John Raymond, M.P. Weymouth 1741-7. 

Richard Ramsbottom, M.P. Windsor 1806-10, 
when succeeded by his nephew John R.. jun. 

Thomas Renda, M.P. Wallingford 1701-5. 

George Richards, M.P. Bridport 1741 until he 
died 25 Nov., 1746. 

Thomas Richmond, M.P. Maldon 1708-11. 

William Rickford, M.P. Aylesbury 1818-41. 

Thomas Ridge, M.P. Poole 1708-11. 

Gabriel Roberts, M.P. Marlborough 1713-15. 

John Roberts, M.P. Harwich 1761-72. 

John Roberts, M.P. Taunton 1780-82. 

John Robins, M.P. Stafford 1747-54. 

George Robinson, M.P. Tregony 1713-15. 

George Robinson, M.P. Great Marlow 1731-2. 
ae Robinson, M.P. Wootton Bassett 1734- 


741. 
Samuel Robinson, M.P. Cricklade 1710-13. 
Richard Bateman Robson, M.P. Oakhampton 
1796-1802. 
Augustus Rogers, M.P. Queenborough 1783-4. 
Nathaniel Rogers, M.P. Hull 1717-27. 
Thomas Rogers, M.P. Coventry 1780-81. 
Henry Rosewarne, M.P. Truro 1780-83. 
Patrick Ross, M.P. Horsham 1802-4. 
Thomas Ryder, M.P. Tiverton 1755-6. 
Charles Fotherby, M.P. Queenborough 1713-15. 
Evan Foulkes, M.P. Stamford 1808-18. 
James Fraser, M.P. Gatton 1787-90. 
Samuel Pargiter Fuller, M.P. Petersfield 1715-22. 
Francis Eyre, M.P. Morpeth 1774-5. 
Christopher Idle, M.P. Weymouth 1813-18. 
Please reply direct. W. R. WILiiAms. 


Talybont, Brecon. 


W. C. PLowpEN IN AByssin1a.—Walter 
Chichele Plowden travelled in Abyssinia 
from 1843 to 1846, and was again in that 
country as British Consul from 1848 till his 
death in 1860. The account of his travels 
was arranged and edited from his papers 
by his brother Trevor Chichele Plowden 
(* Travels in Abyssinia and the Galla Country, 
with an Account of a Mission to Ras Ali 
in 1848,’ Longmans & Co., 1868). But his 
journal printed in this volume covers only 
a short portion of the time Plowden spent 
in Abyssinia. It commences with a visit 
to the hot springs of Goramba in June, 
1844 (p. 160), and breaks off as suddenly 
with his return to Begemder from Ras Ali’s 
camp with the treaty signed (p. 438). He 
does not give the date of this (he is generally 
Sparing in this respect); but as the treaty 
was signed on 2 Nov., 1849 (Dr. Chas. T. 
Beke, ‘The British Captives in Abyssinia,’ 


1867, p. 21), Plowden’s departure must 
have been immediately after that date. 
Is there any available information as to 
Plowden’s first wanderings in 1843-4, and 
as to the last ten years of his life? His 
brother alludes (pp. 453 and 469) to private 
diaries kept by Plowden during his consulate 
(1848-60), which, for some unexplained 
reason, were not published. If these are 
still in existence, they would doubtless 
throw much light on a very interesting 
period in the history of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia 
as the country should rather be called. 
They would no doubt contain much not to 
be found in the Parliamentary Blue-book. 
This also seems to leave some important 
lacune, for Mr. Trevor C. Plowden writes 
(p. 477) that “‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
have not thought it right to include the 
really important portion of the correspond- 
ence on these subjects [the slave trade and 
the expulsion of the Roman Catholics] 
in the papers presented to Parliament.” 

I shall be glad to have references to any 
other information about Plowden and his 
researches in Abyssinia. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Scotr: Eprrapy ‘ THE ANTIQUARY.’— 
Many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will call 
to mind in the eleventh chapter of ‘ The 
Antiquery’ the epitaph on the last bailiff 
of the abbey before the Scottish monasteries 
fell into lay hands. The first two lines are 
as follows :— 

Here lyeth John o’ ye Girnell: 
Erth has ye nit, and heuen ye kirnell. 

I have been surprised in reading Hearne’s 
‘Remarks and Collections,’ vol. viii. p. 77, 
published by the Oxford Historical Society 
in 1907, to encounter a letter to Hearne 
written by Philip Harcourt, who sends 

‘An inscription on a stone in Haddlow Church 
Yard w'tin 4 miles of Tonbridge, compos’d by ye 
Vicar, w“ is as dull as an old Frier w* have wrote 
300 years agoe :— 

“*Death hath added to this place the Body of 
Mrs. Silance Carnel, ye beloved wife of Mr. Tho’ 
Carnel of this Parish. She dyed Nov. 16, Anno 
Domini 1714, 77. 

Death, why doest tho[u] grin so this sad Day, 
Wherein thou hast cropt a Flower of May ? 

Thy Harvest is no Wheat, but Darnel, 

Thou hast gott the Shell, but Heaven the Carnel.’” 

To me this is quite new. Is it possible 
that it may have been printed in some 
book seen by Sir Walter Scott before ‘ The 
Antiquary’’ was written ? or may we con- 
clude that the two rimes have no connexion 
with each other ? BK. 
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Tommy SHortT oN ARISTOTLE. — In 


‘ Memories,’ by the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, | 


the following observation occurs :— 

‘He [Thomas Short] lectured in Aristotle’s 
‘Rhetoric,’ and after a time he passed by many 
years the age at which Aristotle says that man’s 
powers are at their best. It became a great enjoy- 
ment to various generations of undergraduates to 
hear him say, when he came to that particular 
passage, ‘In those hot climates, you know, people 
come to their acme much sooner than with us.’ 

The quotaiion is not verified. | Where 
does it occur in the ‘ Rhetoric’? It is not 
likely that the tutor had in his “ mind’s 
eye ” the lines of Byron :— 

These few short years make wonderous alterations, 
Particularly among the sun-burnt nations. 
*Don Juan,’ Canto I. st. 79. 


JoHN PickForpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Replies. 


MISS LA ROCHE, LADY ECHLIN: SIR 
FRANCIS BLAKE DELAVAL. 
(10 S. xi. 501; xii. 38.) 

THe following extracts from Samuel 
Foote’s letters in the ‘“ Delaval Papers” 
will supplement Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY’S 
interesting note. Unfortunately, in the 
majority of the private letters of the Delaval 
family of the period under notice, the year 
in which they were written is not given; 
and as they were all “ franked’”’ letters, 
there is no official date-stamp. From 
collateral evidence, however, Samuel Foote’s 
letters would be written about 1753; for 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval, writing to his 
caer informs him, under date 24 March, 

“‘T have just come from Mr. Foote’s Farce, which 

went off with applause. Miss Macklin danced a 
minuet, played on a Sandola, and accompanied it 
with an Italian song, all of which she performed 
with much elegance.’ 
Foote’s letters in which he mentions Miss 
Roach would be written in the same year 
as Sir F. B. Delaval’s letter. While Foote 
was the intimate friend of Sir F. B. Delaval, 
he was also the companion of John, after- 
wards Lord Delaval, and the letters pre- 
served in the “ Delaval Papers” in which 
reference is made to Miss Roach were 
addressed to John Delaval. 

Under date of 5 April he writes :— 

“‘T have to thank Dear Mr. Delaval for his last 
favour, which I own a little disappointed me 
having flattered myself with the hopes of seeing 
you in Town with your brother. ‘The Englishman 
at Paris’ has been better received than I expected. 


| Garrick and all the Deluise [?] of the Theatre say 
kinder things of it than modesty will permit me to 
repeat. Upon the whole it was damnably acted, 
Macklyn miserably imperfect in the words and in 
the character (oh, stain to comedy !). You might 
have seen that 1 meant an English Buck by the 
power of dulness instantaneously transformed into 
an Irish Chairman. ; 

“Miss Roach, accompanied by some _frippery 
French women, occupied, to the no small scandal 
of the whole House, the Prince's Box ; whilst the 
Duchess of Bedford, &c., &c., were obliged to take 
up the Seats upon the Stage. The piece will be 
printed the 25th instant, which I will enclose to 
you. 

On 17 January he writes from ‘‘ Pal Mal” 


John Delaval, at Seaton Delaval, 
near Newcastle, Northumberland. 

“Tam sorry Dear Mr. Delaval should suppose he 
wants a subject to interest and entertain me, whilst 
he has it in his power to communicate his own 
happiness and that of his family. To the latter 
ea have this morning a collateral addition by the 

irth of a Son to Miss Roach.” 

In a memoir of Sir Francis in ‘The 
Literary Register’ of 1771 (the year of his 
death) the writer, after describing the 
marriage and divorce of Sir Francis and 
Lady Paulet, states that 
‘in the mean while Miss R—h shone in all the 
splendor of a duchess ; Frank presented her with a 
new set of magnificent jewels, which she afterwards 


lost, and was the subject of an inquiry before Sir 
John Fielding. Like Risen de l’Enclos, she made 
no secret of her amour, but appeared at Ranelagh, 
and other public places, with ee son and daughter, 
the pledges of their mutual affection.” 

Notwithstanding this evidence of the 
weak side of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, it is 
only just to add that the grief of his con- 
temporaries at his death strongly marks his 
character. With many foibles, caprices, 
and even vices, Sir Francis was a valuable 
member of society: he was _ generous, 
sincere, affable, and polite; his social 
virtues and convivial humour rendered 
him the soul of all merry meetings and 
select parties, and he was universally known 
and beloved. Horace Walpole, writing 
about Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
asks: ‘Don’t you know that next to Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Delaval he is the most fashion- 
aole man in England ?” 

JOHN ROBINSON. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


CHOPS OF THE CHANNEI.” (10S. xii. 
—Mr. Rossins must surely have a very 
mean opinion of the workmanship of the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ to think it even 
possible that ‘‘ this familiar phrase” is not 
recorded in it. If people, before writing 
to ‘N. & Q.’ to say that a word is omitted 
from the ‘ Dictionary,’ would examine the 
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‘ Dictionary ’, more carefully, more than half 
the instances of omissions alleged in ‘N. & Q.’ 
and elsewhere would disappear, to the 
saving of wasted space. The present phrase 
is recorded in the ‘ Dictionary,’ properly 
explained, I think, and furnished with four 
quotations, selected out of some forty-five, 
which could have been given if the Dictionary 
extended to a hundred volumes instead of ten. 
But Mr. Rossrys has supplied one twelve 
years earlier from a work published since 
C was prepared, and for this we thank him, 
Many such additions will be possible as 
historical MSS. are printed. 

“ Burgator”’ (10 S. xii. 26), also noted 
by Mr. Rossins, is not a “‘ familiar phrase ”’ 
if not a misprint of some kind (e.g. of bursator), 
it must be the Latinized form of some 
derivative of burgh or borough; perhaps 
investigations made at Hindon might throw 
light upon its meaning and history. Will 
any one investigate, and give us the result» 
for our Supplement ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Harvest Suprer Sonas (10 S. xii. 30).— 
One song much sung on these occasions, 
namely, ‘The Brave Old English Oak,’ 
was recognized by Chorley, the musical 
critic, as his own, when he attended, towards 
the end of his life, the only harvest supper 
of that life, on the borders of Hampshire 
and Surrey. D. 


SEETHING LANE (10 S. xi. 485; xii. 11).— 
I am much obliged to Dr. SHARPE, whose 
help is greatly appreciated. I am glad he 
has found “‘Syfethenlane.” But there is 
no reason why this may not mean Syfechen, 
because c and ¢ are so often miswritten for 
one another. I first discovered this for 
myself (though it was known before) some 
forty years ago, when I came across the 
amazing word tercis in a MS. in Trinity 
College. The riddle was solved when I 
found that other MSS. had the form certes, 
as [ then knew what was meant. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


RoBERT Noyes (10 S. xi. 288, 431, 512).— 
Through the kindness of Robert’s grandson 
the Rev. Dr. Noyes, I am enabled to add 
a fact or two to those contained in my reply 
at the second reference. Robert Noyes died 
March, 1843, and is buried in St. John’s 
Churchyard, Wolverhampton. He came of 
a well-known Wiltshire family, and began 
life in a bank, but soon gave up business to 
devote himself to painting. His work was 
done mostly in Wales, Shropshire, and 


>| xii. 9).—Perhaps 
Wr 


Staffordshire. He married Anne Giddings, 
who died at Leamington in 1869. Like 
Mr. JoHN LANE, Dr. Noyes is interested 
in his grandfather’s work, and is forming a 
small collection of it, but is unable to dis- 
cover where the best of it is gone. Perhaps 
some one at Wolverhampton could give 
further information. A second-hand book- 
seller in Birmingham bought some of his 
drawings about ten years ago, and was 
at the time unwilling to restore them to the 
family, who regretted having let them go. 

A. Ports. 

The College, Chester. 


ASTRONOMY IN THE MippLE (10 S. 
the following books may 
be of use: ight’s ‘Popular Treatises 
on Science’; ‘ Leechdoms, Wort-cunning, 
and Starcraft of Early England,’ ed. T. O. 
Cockayne (Rolls Series); Roger Bacon’s 
‘Opera Inedita’ (Brewer). The British 
Museum (Royal Lib. 7 F. viii. fo. 99-191) 
— a complete MS. of an early writing 
y Roger Bacon, the ‘ Computus,’ on astro- 
nomy and the reformation of the Calendar 
(1263). A. R. BayLey. 


HocxtTipE at Hexton (10 8S. xi. 488).— 
Alexander Tille’s book on the history of the 
German Christmas treats the Christmas 
tree as an almost modern development of 
the bough, or switch, used in heathen and 
early Christian times for blessing cattle at 
the great fore-winter festival, when the 
animals were driven from the summer 
pastures into their winter quarters. This 
view scarcely accounts for the English 
Christmas bough, unless it may be supposed 
to descend from the switch in another line ; 
but if it be correct, the English Hocktide 
poles and Maypoles, with the Scandinavian 
midsummer poles, may possibly have been 
derived from the r used for blessing 
cattle when they were driven out to their 
grazing-grounds in spring—touching with a 
green bough or twig being an Indo-Germanic 
custom. Similar poles are known in Russia, 
and they were even formerly used by the 
natives of Central America before the people 
left off heathen worship. 

Possibly, after all, both the English 
Christmas bough, and its supplanter the 
German Christmas tree, may represent a 
branch, shrub, or tree hono within- 
doors at the great fore-winter festival as the 
representative of that vegetation which was 
now entering into a dormant state in the 
outer world. In this case the open-air pole 
of springtide would stand for the reawakening 


of field and forest. 
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The Hocktide prisoners’ base probably 
has to do with the seasons, and therefore 
with the pasturing of cattle also. It has 
many parallels in various parts of the 
world, en usually the contest is between 
the people inhabiting different divisions of 
a district, or wards of atown. The camping 
of East Anglia, the hurling of Cornwall, 
and certain violent Italian games were, or 
are, such contests. . 

In Kilkenny and Wexford the people of 
certain baronies and parishes ak to kick 
a huge football prepared with thread of 
wool. To whichever side it was carried the 
luck of the defeated party was said to be 
transferred. 

A traditional ball-game of France, which 
was played with a zeal endangering limb 
and life, appears, according to the anti- 
quaries of the country, to have referred 
to the sun, and therefore to happy fortune 
in regard to the weather, pastures, and 
arable land. Many other instances might 
be quoted. 

In his ‘ Wanderings of an Artist among the 
Indians of North America,’ 1859, pp. 104, 
190, Paul Kane says, “We entered the 
straits between Lake Winnipeg and Play- 
green Lake,” and adds: “ The lake derives 
its name from a green plain which the 
Indians frequent to play their great game 
of ball.’ Later he remarks: ‘“ They [the 
Chinooks] also take great delight in a game 
with a ball, which is played by them in the 
same manner as the Cree, Chippewa, and 
Sioux Indians.” He then describes the 
game as having two goals about a mile apart, 
and as being conducted with sticks having 
a small ring, or hoop, at the end, with which 
the ball is picked up and thrown to a great 
distance. ‘‘ At this game they bet heavily, as 
it is generally played between tribes and 
villages.”” Nansen says in ‘ The First Cross- 
ing of Greenland,’ 1892, p. 218, that the 
Eskimo have a pretty legend of the Northern 
lights, and believe them to be the souls of 
dead children playing at ball in heaven ; 
but he does not describe the earthly game 
which suggested the idea. 

According to H. H. Bancroft’s ‘ Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North Ame- 
rica,’ 1875, ii. 297, the national game of the 
Nahuas was in many respects like the white 
man’s football. It was common among all 
the nations whose cult was similar to that of 
the Toltec, and was under divine protection, 
though what its mi ane significance was is 
uncertain. A legend of the Gallinomeros of 


Central California may, however, indicate 
what the conception underlying the apparent 


pastime was, for it represents the sun as 
originally formed of a ball of reeds. In the 
beginning there was no light, and to dispel 
the darkness the coyote, a small kind of 
wolf, gathered a heap of tules, rolled them 
into a ball, and gave it to the hawk, together 
with some pieces of flint. The hawk, 
carried it up into the sky, struck fire 
with the flints, lit the ball of reeds, and 
left it flaming and whirling along, glowing 
fiercely. 

El pato, which was formerly played in 
the Argentine Republic, was a_ blood- 
stained contest between mounted men for 
a duck, or other domesticated bird, sewn 
up in a piece of hide. 

In Asia the Kirghez horsemen delight in 
a mad struggle for a decapitated sheep. 

In India 
“at Ahmadnagar the boys of two neighbouring 
villages fight on the bright 3rd of Baisékh (April- 
May) with slings and stones. The local belief is 
that if the fight be discontinued rain fails, or if 
rain does fall it produces a plague of rats.—W. 
Crooke, ‘The Popular Folk-Lore of Northern 
India,’ 1896, I. 73. Consult also IT. 176, 321, 325. 

In reference to such games in India Mr. 
Crooke observes that 
“‘these mock combats have their parallels in 
~—* customs, such as the throwing of the hood 
at Haxey, the football match at Derby, the fighting 
on Lammas Day at Lothian, and the hunting of the 
ram at Eton.” 

Hocktide probably represents a heathen 
spring festival. Accordi to Tille, the 

ear of Teutonic heathendom was divided 
into three periods, and began with the 
great slaughter festival, held as soon as 
wintry weather set in, and the summer 
feeding-grounds could no longer yield the 
flocks and herds a sufficiency of food. 
This high-day was soon followed, for reasons 
connected with cattle-breeding, by a lesser 
feast. The more important became Martle- 
mas after the introduction of Christianity, 
the lesser St. Andrew’s Day, or far more 
frequently St. Nicholas’s Day. 

Our 5th of November bonfires probably 
once belo: to the most important pagan 
festival. ‘ Bone-fire,’ which is the real 
meaning of the word, may refer to the 
burning of the bones of animals killed at 
that great slaughter-tide which gave to 
November the name of Slaughter-month. 

Some four months after the principal 
eating-bout was held, the early-summer 
(or, as we should now say, spring) festival 
took place—that is, if the weather allowed, 
for Teutonic pastoral feasts, like the modern 
harvest festival, were influenced by atmo- 
spheric conditions. Then, about four 
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months afterwards, the late-summer merry- 
making was celebrated. 

When, after a prolonged struggle with the 
heathen holidays, the purely —s feast 
of the birth of Christ drew to itself many of 
the customs of the Roman Calends of 
January, together with a share of the 
traditional practices which properly belonged 
to the Teutonic celebration of the setting-in 
of winter, Christmas at last became a real 
folk-festival. 

About the same time, as we may guess, 
St. John the Baptist’s Day would absorb 
certain customs from both the summer 
feasts, while Easter, which with us and the 
Germans still bears a heathen name, would 
attract others, leaving several more to 
attach themselves to St. Mark’s Eve. 

It seems likely that in some German 
kindreds only the great festival about the 
beginning of November, and a corresponding 
one about the beginning of May, were of 
capital importance in pre-Christian days. 
Agricultural and household customs some- 
times point that way. For instance, in 
Nottinghamshire, with that part of Lincoln- 
shire which lies west of the Trent, the 
traditional “‘ flitting time” of the plough- 
lads and the girls employed in farm-houses 
is Martlemas; while in Lincolnshire east 
of the river the change should be at ‘‘ May 
Day-time,” Old Style, “‘ May-week”’ being 
a holiday which is eagerly anticipated. 

There is little doubt that climate, with 
its effect on the growth of grass and other 
vegetation would cause the Teutonic tribes 
of one district to follow customs differing 
from those developed by another. Tille 
shows clearly enough that the necessities of 
pastoral life settled the time at which the 
German feasts were kept. 

An afterthought suggests to me that the 
Hocktide observance may really have had 
a connexion with the slaughter of the Danes 
on St. Brice’s Day, which falls on the day 
after St. Martin’s. The great feast of the 
beginning of winter would necessarily be 
ruined by the ferocious passions let loose, 
but at the succeeding springtide festival 
men would rejoice that the grim work was 
accomplished. From that time the deed 
may have been commemorated on the day 
when it was first celebrated with gladness, 
not at the season which saw the bloody 
onslaught carried out. If so, the memory 
of the Danes’ death-day would become 
connected with rites which were already of 
respectable antiquity when it took place. 

M. P. 


Whether at Hexton or Hungerford, it is 
remarkable that such an ancient custom as 
“Hocking” should survive to this day. 
One says Hocking ”’ because of the proba- 
bility that the word ‘“ hock” is the Anglo- 
Saxon hoc=a hook. 

That the custom celebrates the deliver- 
ance of the Saxons from ‘the heathen 
thieves”” the Danes all accounts indicate, 
and it probably dates from the days of the 
last Danish alien Hardicanute. Such an 
event as the lapsing of the power of the 
Dane was like that of a prisoner unfettered, 
and it is not surprising to find the day 
celebrating it in evidence so late as the 
twentieth century. Blount in his ‘ Glosso- 
graphia’ says of Hocktide :— 

‘*A Day so remarkable in ancient Times, that I 
have seen a Lease without Date, reserving so much 
Rent payable ‘ad duos anni terminos, seil. ad le — 
Hokeda, et ad Festum Sancti Mich.’......And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford, there is 
yearly an Allowance ‘ pro Mulieribus Hockantibus,” 
in some Mannors of theirs in Hampshire, where the 
Men hock the Women on Monday, and contra on 
‘Tuesday......The Meaning of it is that on that Day 
the Women in Merriment stop the Ways with Ropes, 
and pull Passengers to them, desiring something to 
be laid out in pious Uses.” 

But as to the word “hock,” it does not 
seem that there is any other explanation at 
present than that the ropes used in securing 
the women during the festival were the 
hocks or hooks which gave its name to the 
commemoration. Fosbroke (‘ Ency. Antigq.’) 
says that “on Monday and Tuesday men 
and women reciprocally hocked each other, 
i.e., stopped the way with ropes, and pulled 
the passengers towards them, desiring a 
donation.” To hock” still means, in the 
Cumberland dialect, to seize, to hook, to 
snap up. J. HotpeEN MacMIcHakEL. 


BERGERODE (10 S. x. 407; xi. 218, 338, 
434, 513).—I cannot find that any one has 
yet told us the pronunciation. If the ge is 
like the ge in barge, it can hardly be of 
native origin. 

Thornber’s ‘Blackpool,’ we are told, 
derives it from burgus, a fortified place ; 
but this burgus is no source of anything, 
being merely a Latinized form of the A.-S. 
burh (burg), ‘‘a borough,” which is the 
word to which Thornber would really refer 
us. But seeing that the A.-S. word is now 
borough, or in place-names sometimes Burgh, 
it is clear that this, at any rate, is not the 
real origin in this case. 

Then, again, by the “‘ German ”’ berg must 
be understood the A.-S. beorh (beorg), 
Mercian berg; nothing can be more mis- 
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leading as a rule than to quote cognate 
German forms, with which we have really 
no concern. But the A.-S. beorh is now 
spelt barrow (see ‘N. E.D.’); and this again 
hardly helps us. The “‘ confusion ” between 
“the German berg and burg” exists only 
in the minds of interpreters, not in fact. 
I do not object to saying that I do not 
know the origin of Bergerode ; but I cannot 
believe in these bergs and burgs as illus- 
trating that form. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


JOHN SLADE, Dorset (10 S. xi. 488; xii. 
14).—The parish registers of South Perrott, 
Dorset, begin in 1538. Among the entries 
are the names of the children of the Rev. 
John Slade, rector of the parish (Hutchins 
in his ‘ History of Dorset’ gives the dates 
during which John Slade held the rectory 
as 1561 to 1574). The marriage registers 
record that of John Slade, M.A., Rector of 
South Perrott, to Joan Owsley, daughter 
of John Owsley of Misterton, 1567. Among 
the deaths registered is that of John Slade, 
M.A., Rector, 1574. 

The Owsleys were a notable family living 
at Misterton, and members of that family 
were generous benefactors to Crewkerne 
School, which dates its foundation from 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 

xeter. 


A correspondent at 3 S. iii. 320 (18 April, 
1863) stated 

“Among my papers I met with the following 
descent, but do not know whence it was extracted : 
John Slade, M.A., Rector of S. Perrot, co. Somer- 
set, died 1574, married in 1567 Joan, daughter of 
John Owsley, of Misterton, co. Som., by whom he 
had four children—Samuel. born 1568; Matthew, 
“ae Martha, born 1571; and Elizabeth, born 
573. 

It does not seem probable, therefore, that 
- John Slade the martyr was the son of John 
Slade of South Perrot. Wood does not 
mention him in his ‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’ 

Wood in his remarks on Matthew Slade 
says he had a pedigree of the Slades (con- 
taining seventeen generations or more) sent 
over to him from Amsterdam, from some 
Slades living there in 1690. Can any reader 
give me information about these Slades, 
and state whether they were descendants 
of Matthew and Cornelius Slade, who 
resided during some part of their lives in 
Amsterdam ? G. SLADE. 


Munro oF Novar (10 S. xii. 8).—There 
were several sales at Christie’s of the collec- 
tions of H. A. J. Munro of Novar. His 
pictures by Old Masters were sold in 1878 


(1 June); his celebrated series of Turner 
drawings in 1877 (2 June); and his modern 
pictures on 6 April, 1878. There were, 


I think, other sales, but the above three are’ 


those of which I happen to have catalogues. 

L. L. K. will find priced copies of these 

in the Art Library, South Kensington 

Museum. Redford’s ‘Art Sales’ may be 

consulted, and also my own book, ‘ Memo- 

rials of Christie’s.’ W. RoseErts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S. W. 


An interesting example of Turner’s work, 
his ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ that has been in 
the Novar and other collections, and was 
exhibited at a House in 1906, was 
on view with Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s other 
pictures at Christie’s, and was bought in on 
9 July for 4,000 guineas. Ww. P. D. S. 


Carr. MacCarruy (10 S. xi. 448).—In the 
‘Memoirs of George IV.’ by Robert Huish 
(ii, 303) there is a somewhat different 
account of the Prince’s relations with 
McCarthy :— 

‘It is, however, a fact, well known in a particular 
circle, that the Prince granted some very liberal 
pensions to many of his destitute companions ; 
and we have only to mention the late Felix 
M‘Carthy, a aeedy Irish adventurer, but a man of 
infinite wit—at the same time destitute of all prin- 
ciple and honour. Still, he was received at the 
table of his Royal Highness, to whom he was intro- 
duced by Lord Moira......It was, however, with such 
men as M‘Carthy,—Henry Bate Dudley, alias the 
Fighting Parson,—George Hanger, and others of 
that grade that the Prince lost his character and 
his money. When the former of these worthies 
was a tenant of the King’s Bench Prison, he was 
chiefly supported ~ the bounty of the Prince, who 
used to transmit his grants under an envelope, 
addressed to ‘ The Irish Giant, now exhibiting on 
the other side of the water.’ The Prince ultimately 
granted him a pension of 2000. a year, but which was 
only paid for two years, on account of the intem- 
perate habits of Felix, which brought him pre- 
maturely to the grave.” 

Henry Angelo in his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
(Kegan Paul, 1904, ii. 62-3) relates how 
Felix M’Carthy, “a tall handsome Irish- 
man, well known by everybody,” turned 
Hooper the Tinman out of Vauxhall Gardens. 

A further glimpse of M‘Carthy is given in 
H. E. Lloyd’s ‘ George IV.,’ p. 123 :— 

“He [i.e. Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings] also had a number of pensioners, most of 
whom were blood-suckers. One of these was Felix 
M‘Carthy, an Irish adventurer, who once absented 
himself longer than usual from St. James’s Place, 
on which his lordship sent to know what was the 
reason: Felix returned an old pair of shoes, worn 
out at toe and heel, asking ‘whether those were fit 
for him to enter his lordship’s house in?’ It is no 
wonder that the Prince and the marquis should have 
been constantly embarrassed.” 
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The following obituary notice appeared 
in Gent. Mag., 1xxxi. pt. 1. 601 :— 


“May 13 [1811].—Felix M‘Carthy, esq., long well 
known for his eccentricity and benevolence, and 
latterly for the embarrassments brought upon him 
by both. He offered himself, a few years ago, as a 
representative for Leicester, where he conducted 
himself with the strictest honour and punctuality. 
He was the author of several pamphlets on subjects 
of temporary interest at the periods when they were 
written. Hs last production was of considerable 
length and comprehension upon the question of the 
Catholic veto. His latter years exhibited alternate 
vicissitudes of generous, but extravagant and 
thoughtless hospitality, and of distress often border- 
ing on want, which could not subdue his spirit or 
destroy his cheerfulness. Mr. M‘Carthy was a 
native of the county of Cork, and although he had 
been absent from his country for above thirty years, 
during the early part of which he resided on the 
Continent, he always retained a sincere and ardent 
affection for his native land. He was accordingly 
sought after by multitudes of his distressed country- 
men, with whom he never failed to share his purse 
while he had anything in it, and his heart when he 
had not. This single trait is itself a summary of 
his character ; and if it had in it sometimes more 
of generosity than of discretion, the failing arose 
from so good a ——— that his death (which was 
probably not a little hastened by its consequences) 
will require but a little exertion of the charity 
towards human frailty which death naturally in- 
spires, to extinguish the blame that indiscretion 
may sometimes call forth from strict propriety, in 
the sympathy which his known and undeniable 
good nature must find in the kindred feelings of 
every generous heart.— Leicester Journal.” 


Possibly the B.M. Catalogue may contain 
a list of his publications; and the contem- 
porary newspapers probably will give further 
particulars of his life in their obituary 
notices. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“ Brine,” ArcHAIc UsE (10 S. xii. 7).— 
Examples of the archaic usage occur in 
Shakespeare. In ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ IV. ii. 32, Julia finds the host ready 
to cope with her low spirits. ‘‘ Come,” 
says he cheerfully, “‘ we ’ll have you merry : 
I°ll bring you where you shall hear music 
and see the gentleman that you asked for.” 
Again, in ‘As You Like It,’ II. iv. 72, 
Rosalind thus appeals to Corin because of 
Celia’s exhaustion :— 

I prithee, shepherd, if that love or gold 

Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 

Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed. 

In my own experience I have heard the 
word used in this sense once only, and the 
circumstances were curiously akin to those 
in which Rosalind and her party found 


themselves. A little group in a strange | 


town sadly needed refreshment, and the 
spokesman of the occasion asked the nearest 


friends to a restaurant. It may be added 
that this leading spirit spoke Gaelic in his 
youth; that in his maturity, and even 
after a university career, he sometimes found 
difficulty with the English idiom ; and that 
at the time of speaking he had not read a 
word of ‘ As You Like It.’ Cf. St. John, 
Third Epistle, 6, “ Bring forward on their 
journey.’ Tuomas BAYNE. 


From a child I have known “ bring” =to 
take: “I will bring something nice with 
me,” “Bring her the best you have ’— 
“bring” in the sense of “take.” I often 
hear “ bring” thus used for “ take.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


NaseEsy Fretp (10 S. xi. 344, 433, 514).— 
Let Mr. Pace be comforted: he has not 
deprived Sir Clements R. Markham of a 
baronetcy, as a K.C.B. is the cause of his 
being ‘‘sirred.” This was conferred in 
1896, long after the ‘ Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax’ was written. Sr. SwITHIN. 


“ Bostine”’: “ (10 8. xi. 508).— 
In a building account in ‘Durham Account 
Rolls’ (Surtees Society) of 1372-3, p. 210, 
we find “Et in factura murorum dicte 
capelle et Infirmarie cum bostillyng | per 
idem tempus et dealbacione, 31s. 4d.” 1 
never could make out what “ bostillyng 
was, but “ bosting” is evidently connected 
with it. Bostilling ” is not in the 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Bosting” as a masons’ term is spelt 
indifferently ‘‘ bosting’’ and boasting. 
Webster’s ‘International Dict.,’ 1890, has 
it thus :-— 

“Boast” (of uncertain etymolo 
as a stone, with a broad chisel. ! 
shape roughly as a preparation for the finer work 
to follow ; to cut to the general form required. 

“ Boaster. A stonemason’s broad-faced chisel.” 

‘* Boaster ” is a general name for the tool, 
but of course it would vary locally and with 
the kind of stone to be cut. A mason would 
not boast (or bost) granite with the same 
tool that another would use for the softer 
Bath stone. Artuur Harston, F.S.I. 


In the ‘N.E.D.’ the following references 
occur :— 


To dress, 
n sculpture, to 


‘in 


| 
| ** Boaster, a broad-faced chisel used by masons in 
——- the surface of a stone nearly smooth. 1876 
twilt.” 
“1876. Sir E. Beckett, ‘Building,’ 167, ‘More 
3 chisels......than it would take to ‘ boast” (as they 
policeman if he could bring him and his | call it) into a fairly level surface.” 
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1823. P. Nicholson, ‘Pract. Build.,’ 581, 
‘ Boasting; in_ stone-cutting, the stone 
irregularly with a broad chisel and mallet; in 
carving, the rough cutting of the outline, before the 
minuter parts.’’ 


Mr. RatcuirFe’s description agrees rather 
with nidging. Under ‘ Nidge’ the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has 

1842. Gwilt, ‘Archit.’ 519, ‘In Aberdeen, where 
the stone is very hard......they pick the stone until 
the surface has nearly acquired the requisite form. 
This sort of worl: is called nidged-work, and the 
operation nidging.’ Jbid., 1008, * Nidged Ashlar, a 
_— of ashlar used in Aberdeen. It is brought to 
the square by means of a cavil or hammer witha 
sharp point.’ 1850 in Ogilvie.” 

The term “boasting” is seldom used by 
masons now, and is perhaps rarely heard in 
the quarries. This must also apply to 
“nidging.”” The dressing is probably and 
commonly known as “ quarrying stone.” 
Tom JONEs. 


To “bost”’ is an expression that implies 
to cut away rough, superfluous stone. A 
mason will ‘‘ bost’’ a block into some sort 
of shape, prior to a sculptor taking it in 
hand to carve; but for this purpose chisels 
and a mallet would be used. 

Upon the Isle of Portland, amongst the 
Ham Hill “ badgers ’—and in a few other 

laces, the “kevel” may be found still 
in use, but it is not an acknowledged tool 
forming part of an ordinary stonemason’s 
“kit.” John Smeaton in his superbly 
illustrated ‘Narrative of the Building of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse’ (1791) records 
his visit to the quarries at Portland in 
May, 1756, and, noticing the use of this 
peculiar axe, describes it (p. 62) as follows :— 

“The quarrymen have a tool calleda kevel, which 
is at one end a hammer, and at the other an axe, 
whose edge is so short and narrow that it ap- 

roaches toward the shape of a pick, and with it, 
y a succession of sturdy blows, they soon reduce 
a rough piece of stone, by the eye—to a square 
block.” 
In a foot-note is added :— 


“The kevel is a tool curiously formed for the 
swe ; the face of the hammer end not being flat, 

ut hollowed according to the portion of the sur- 
face of acylinder. This gives a keen edge to two of 
its opposite sides, that are parallel to the handle, 
and by this means, biting keenly upon the stone, 
brings off a spawl or large shiver. The edge of the 
pick end is about half an inch in breadth.” 


Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Capt. RUTHERFURD AT TRAFALGAR (10 S. 
xi. 10, 73, 454).—At the second reference 
I stated that I was looking for particulars 
of this gallant officer ; I am still doing so. 


I shall be very glad of some particulars 
concerning the presentation of the sword of 
honour by the City of London, of which 
I find no mention in ‘London’s Roll of 
Honour,’ published in 1884. This book 
covers a period extending from the close of 
the reign of George II. to 1884. At a 
Court of Common Council held on 26 Nov., 
1805, when it was resolved “that the 
thanks of this Court be given to Vice- 
Admiral Lord Collingwood and Rear-Admiral 
the Earl of Northesk”’ ; several ‘‘ captains, 
officers, seamen, and royal marines’’ were 
included. Was Capt. Rutherfurd one cf 
the officers in this group? It would seem 
as if it might be so. Perhaps Mr. Borraso 
can afford enlightenment. 


W. E. Hartanp-Ox Ley. 
Westminster. 


“DavELLY”’ Rartn (10 S. xi. 509).— 
Davely is duly noted in the ‘Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’ as a Cheshire variant of the Northern 
deavely, of which the usual sense is ‘‘ lonely ”” 
or ‘‘dull.” It is the same word as deaf- 
like. The Norse equivalent is daufligr, lit. 
“ deaf-like,” but explained by Vigfusson as 
“lonely, dull,’ and even ‘ dismal.” As 
a to rain, it may very well mean 
“dismal” or “‘ depressing”; a steady 
drizzle, that gives no hope of its leaving off 
soon. Watter W. SKEAT. 


(Mr. Hotpen MacMicuatr also thanked for reply. | 


Suytock Tract (10 S. ix. 269; xi. 456). 
—There is an earlier reference to Caleb 
Shilock. In the British Museum there is 

‘“Newes from Rome of two mightie armies...... 
the first of the great Sophy, the other of an Hebrew 
yeople......from the mountaines of Caspij. [Signed, 
Bieniot Valesco.| Also certaine prophecies of a Jew 
called Caleb Shilock......Translated out of Italian 
by W. W. Printed by I. R. for H. Gosson.” 
1606.] 4to. C. 32d. 

Gosson, the publisher of this tract, was also 
the publisher of the first edition of ‘ Pericles.” 
E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


‘* SEYNT-PRO-SEYNT”’: A WINE (10 S. 
viii. 48)—By chance, I find my query 
answered in ‘The Romans of Partenay ” 
(E.E.T.S.), of c. 1500-20, at 1. 980 :— 

Wine of seint pursain, and of ris hys brood. 
The editor, Prof. Skeat, gives the French 
text as 

Vins de sainct poursain, vin de Rys; 
and explains the former as= St. Pourgain-sur- 
Allier, in the department Allier. The odd 
form at the heading dates c. ™ 


1 
i 
f 
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“* CoMETHER!’ (10S. x. 469 ; xi. 33, 98, 416, 
513).—Surely the carter’s call to his horse 
has no mystery in it. It is simply ‘‘ come 
over,” and is quite plainly pronounced by 
many (say Yorkshire) carters. 

H. SNOWDEN Warp. 


Since my stay in this country I have 
been much struck by the extreme docility 
manifested by farm and draught horses in 
the hands of their masters and drivers. 
Thus, if the driver, whether on foot or from 
the dickey, wishes his team to turn to the 
right, he simply calls out, ‘“‘Gee”’; if to 
the left, ‘“ Haw,” and the animals instantly 
obey him, without even the need of a pull 
at the reins; while if he wishes them to 
start of themselves, he uses the less eupho- 
nious American “Get up,” instead of 
““Gee up,” as in England. In fact, so 
universal are these calls throughout the 
States that one can make use of then with 
a farmer’s horse or horses anywhere, even 
if one has never set eyes upon the beasts 
before. As to town horses I cannot express 
any certainty. 

The ‘Cent. Dict.,’ s.v. ‘gee,’ has “the 
ery wherewith carters make their horses 
turn to the left hand (Cotgrave)”’ ; but adds 
that in Switzerland it is to the right, as in 
the United States. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


guaranteed them their ancient liberties. 
Possibly he visited Barking on the way, 
and crossed the Thames thence on _ his 
journey into Kent. Water JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


DUELS BETWEEN WoMEN (10 S. xii. 8).— 
While the present reply does not touch Mr. 
BLEACKLEyY’s special queries, it yet bears 
on his heading. In J. G. Millingen’s ‘ His- 
tory of Duelling,’ 1841, i. 270-73, will be 
found a chapter on ‘ Duels between French 
Women.’ And the following is taken from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1765, 
Xxxv. 293 :— 

“Two ladies in the dukedom of Lorrain, one of 
them wife to a member of the general assembly 
there, and the other to the commissary at war, 
having quarrelled, determined to decide the matter 
by swords, and accordingly fought, when the 
former was wounded in the arm, and the other 
dangerously in the breast.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


CowPerR Misprint (10S. xi. 506).—I have 
two editions of Cowper’s poems, one pub- 
lished by Bohn, and the other by John 
Walker. In both the last line of ‘To the 
Immortal Memory of the Halibut’ has 
“feed” printed correctly. I think the 
misprint “ feel’? must be quite exceptional. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Puppine’’: BUILDING 
Terms (10 8S. xi. 328, 498).—‘“* Pudding ”’ is 
not synonymous with “puddle” (puddled | 
clay), as erroneously stated at the second , 
reference. When an excavation has to be 
made, over a considerable area, for the 
foundation of an enclosing wall, and to 
such a depth as to require the ground to be 
strutted to prevent it from falling in, e.g., | 
as in the construction of a large ice well, | 
the soil is not all removed at the same time, 
but a trench is dug around and strutted 
horizontally across; the central earth is 
left to strut to, and is removed after the 
enclosing walls are built. This central 
portion is technically called “‘ the pudding.” 

ArtTHUR Harston, F.S.1. 


| 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND BARKING 
(10 S. xi. 447; xii. 31).—In Lambarde’s 
* Perambulation of Kent’ one Thomas Spot, 
**sometime a monk and chronicler of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury,” is quoted as 
showing that the Conqueror, after he ‘“ had 
received the Londoners to mercy,” pro- 
ceeded towards Dover that he migh* bring 
Kent into subjection. He met the Kentish 
folk, however, at Swanscombe, and there 


The misprint referred to by Mr. Lynn 
does not occur in the original edition of 
“Cowper’s Private Correspondence,’ where 
the poem first appeared, as the following 
transcript will show :— 

Would envy, could they know that thou wast 

doom’d 

To feed a bard, and to be praised in verse. 

The letter “e” is omitted in ‘‘ doom’d.” 
J. T. GREENSLADE. 


Guitp (10 S. xi. 470; xii. 34).— 
—In my reply I said: ‘‘ During his ministry 
at King Edward the honour of Doctor in 
Divinity was conferred upon him by his 
Alma Mater.’ That statement was inferred 
from the following paragraph in Shirrefs’s 
‘ Life of Dr. William Guild,’ 1799, p. 29 :— 

‘“‘He continued during his residence at King 
Edward to exercise his talent for composition...... 
Men of learning knew him to be learned, the acade- 
mical honour of Doctor in Divinity was conferred 
upon him, and he was ranked, while yet a young 
man, among the ablest divines in the Church of 
Scotland ” ; 
| and in consequence of Shirrefs referring to 
Guild as Dr. Guild from the publication of 
| Ignis Fatuus’ in 1625 onwards. Mr. P. J. 
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Anderson, Librarian, Aberdeen University, 
has kindly reminded me that the records of 
the Aberdeen colleges do not bear out that 
the degree was of Aberdeen, and that so 
far as he knows Dr. Guild never used the 
degree before 1635—four years after he left 
King Edward. Perhaps some reader may 
be able to give information on these points. 
JAMES B. THomson. 


**CALA RAG WHETHOW,” Morro (10 8. xii. 
28).—The usual form of this motto is “ Cala 
raggi whethlow.” It is an old Cornish 
phrase, meaning “A straw for a_ tale- 
bearer ”’ or ‘‘ A straw for these tales.”” The 
Carminows of Fentongollan adopted it as 
their motto. Doubtless an incident in the 
history of this ancient family, whose last 
male member died after 1667, led to its 
appropriation; but no authentic record 
remains by which it can be explained. 

P. JENNINGS. 

St. Day, Scorrier, Cornwall. 


This motto should read ‘Cala raggi 
wethlow,” and is the motto of the Carminow 
family of Tregarrick, Cornwall. The arms 
are a dolphin naiant or (Fairbairn). 

CHARLES GORDON. 


‘NouvEAUxX TABLEAUX DE FAMILLE’ 
(10 8. xi. 389).—Auguste Henri Jules La 
Fontaine was born in 1759, and died in 1831. 
His ‘ Tableaux de la Vie d’une Famille’ 
were begun in 1797, and continued to appear 
at intervals until 1804; see Meyer’s ‘ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon’ and Larousse’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire universel.’ N. W. Hi. 

New York. 


“Tupor” “ TippER” (10 S. xi. 
347, 453)—Among a long series of Court 
Rolls in the custody of Mr. Charles Green- 
wood, Registrar of the Manorial Society, 
1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, is a Court 
Roll of the old manor of Paris Garden in 
the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark. Under 
1646 occurs the item :— 

** Anne Tudor alias Tedder, widow, a customary 
tenant, surrendered her customary cottages to 
Adam Brush.” 

QUILL. 


GIRDLESTONE (10 S. xi. 448).—See ‘A 
Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames,’ 
by C. W. Bardsley, 1901, wherein the com- 
piler derives the name from a place Gridle- 
ston. 

A village in Herttordshire on the borders 
of Essex was named Gedleston, corrupted 
in the seventeenth century to Gilston. 

W. B, 


THACKERAY : ROUNDABOUT (10S. 
xi. 141, 210; xii. 33).—Surely the joke 
half hinted at in Thackeray’s ‘ Roundabout 
Paper’ is so obvious that it requires no 
explanation; It is evident that Hood 
would say, “ Perhaps Mr. Cuff has got it 
up his sleeve,” alluding to the mislaid 
snuff-box ; Mr. Cuff being the landlord of 
‘““The Freemason’s Tavern,” where the 
dinner was being held FRANK Kipson. 


Mr. Hesp’s anecdote has appeared in 
print. It is in ‘The Serious Poems of 
Thomas Hood,’ Moxon, n.d. (c. 1880). 

DiEcGo. 


HERRICK ON THE YEw (10 S. xii. 7).—In 
order to obtain the sense of crisped as 
applied to the yew, it should be noted that 
the poet in the same verse uses the epithet 
youthful in regard to box. The train of 
thought is consistent in. describing the 
quality or condition of the tree or shrub 
rather than any peculiar formation of the 
leaf. Therefore the term crisped rightly 
characterizes the yew as being hale and 
crisp, fresh and firm, as if it would last for 
ever. Tom JONEs. 


‘““BRANNE AND WATER”: BREAD AND 
Water (10 S. xii. 9).—In the seventeenth 
century none but the very poor drank water, 
and that only of necessity. In 1641 it is 
recorded that Sevenoaks “is a place con- 
sistinge of many poore Inhabitants, whoe 
through theire poverty are constrained to 
drincke water instead of beere” (‘ Pro- 
ceedings in Kent,’ Camd. Soc., p. 184). 

W. C. B. 


ABBots OF EvesHAm (10 S. xii. 28).— 
Kynach is entered in the ‘ Monasticon,” 
vol. ii. p. 2 (ed. 1846), as the fifteenth Abbot 
of Evesham, and a reference is made to a 
MS. formerly in the collection of Sir Simonds 
Dewes and transcribed by Dugdale. From 
a note at the bottom of the page we gather 
that it is now in the British Museum, Har- 
leian MS. 299. N. M. & A. 


The fifteenth abbot was Kinath, and the 
seventeenth another Kinath ; the nineteenth 
was Alchelm, 941. See the ‘ Chronicon Abb. 
de Evesham,’ Rolls Series, 1863, 


Tindal’s ‘History of the Abbey and 
Borough of Evesham’ (1794), chap. ii., 
gives a list of abbots, with notes of many. 

AUSTIN. 

Gloucester Public Library. 
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Rosrnson CRuSOE’s LITERARY DESCEND- 
ANTs (10 S. xii. 7).—Our old friend ‘ Philip 
Quarll ”’ was one of R. C.’s earliest children, 
born in 1727,or perhaps a year or two before. 
See, e.g., 4S. xii. 193. W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books XI.-XVI. An 
English Translation, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps, by George Gilbert Ramsay, Litt.D. 
(John Murray.) 

THE late Professor of Humanity at Glasgow has 

given us in this well-printed volume an introduction 

of seventy pages, which deals in the most able and 
interesting way with the difficulties of translation 
in general, and of a rendering of Tacitus in par- 
ticular. He explains with the insight born of long 
scholarship those features of Tacitean style which 
make a translator despair, and wonder if even the 
contemporary Roman grasped readily all the mean- 
ing intended. We think he must have sometimes 
aan to himself: ‘‘ Brevis esse laboro obscurus 

0.” 

The times and crimes of Nero afford a great 

chance for incisive writing, and in the books before 

us Tacitus rises to the highest point in his extant 
writings, making by his biting brevity incessant 
demands which our own tongue can hardly satisfy. 

It seems to us that French by its superior neatness 

and brevity is nearer to the master’s Latin, and 

many of his epigrams have passed into that 
language. 

A rendering in English which would satisfy at 
once the scholar and the stylist we believe, in spite 
of all that is said. to be ~~ hope. But Dr. Ramsay 
maintains a high level of language throughout, and 
is not devoid of vigour. At the same time we wish 
that he had used a little more freedom in re-form- 
ing, and sometimes separating. sentences which 
are connected in the Latin. Here and there we 
detect a touch of formal English which seems un- 
called for, but the dignity of the historian is alwavs 
admirably given, and Dr. Ramsay is particularly 
successful in rendering passages of oratio obliqua. 
In some cases the emphasis of the Latin seems to 
have been reduced for no particular reason. Thus 
after the death of Britannicus (Book xiii. 16), the 
whole circumstances of which are well given by the 
translator, Tacitus adds :— 

“At Agrippine is pavor, ea consternatio mentis, 
quamvis vultu premeretur, emicuit ut perinde 
ignaram fuisse atque Octaviam sororem Britannici 
constiterit.” 

This is rendered :— 

** Agrippina’s consternation, in spite of her com- 
mand of countenance, showed plainly that she 
knew no more than the lad’s own sister Octavia.” 

Her consternation is much more emphatic than 
this in the Latin text. The striking ‘‘ emicuit” is 
watered down to a colourless word. 

On the whole, we are well satisfied with the 
results of a task the difficulties of which we 
know from attempts of our own. The translation 
has the advantage of notes at the bottom of the 
pave. which are always informing, and generally 
judicious in disputed matters. 


The First Printed Translation into English of the 
Great Foreign Classics: a Supplement to Tezxt- 
books of English Literature. By William J. Harris. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Mr. Harris has filled a distinct gap with this useful 
little volume, which supplies an alphabetical index 
of authors and English translations. He casts his 
net wide, and goes much beyond his title. We 
could not, for instance, apply the title of “ classic,’ 
much less ‘‘ great classic,” to the works of the first 
writer on the list, Edmond About. In the first 
few pages we find ‘Achilles Tatius,’ ‘ Afric,’ 
Alexander,’ ‘ Alfieri,” Ancren Riwle, 
‘Hans Andersen,’ and several ‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
headings. Brief notes are added to a large number 
of the entries, but we cannot say that many of the 
scraps of criticism given are of value. We doubt, 
for instance, if ‘‘ the comedies of Aristophanes bear 
a close resemblance to the work of our comic plav- 
writers to-day.” There is danger in taking such 
remarks at second hand, and some of those quoted 
are distinctly feeble, if not incorrect. Under 
‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’ we find the first 
English rendering of Galland’s version, i.e., the 
translation of a translation. This is undoubtedly 
the popular source of the book, but Lane, working 
from the original, gave much more of it. Two of 
the best-known stories mentioned in the note 
following have little Arabic authority, and may 
have been due to Galland himself. 

The account of Balzac is incomplete, excluding, 
for instance, such important stories as ‘La Cousine 
Bette’ and ‘La Maison du Chat qui Pelote.’ ‘Cesar 
Bittoreau’ is an obvious misprint. The volume asa 
whole, however, is well printed in view of the mass 
of names and details it contains. It would have 
been an advantage to know in each case whether 
the translation was in prose or verse, also to have- 
the title of the original in brackets. One might 
easily imagine, for instance, that the two separate 
titles under ‘ Apuleius’ and ‘Marcus Aurelius’ re- 
ferred to different books, which is not the case. 
**Ovidus’ should be Ovidius. Longus is called 
Greek sophist”; and Longinus, whose importance: 
is attested two pages earlier, is not included. We 
should have been better pleased with the book if it 
had confined itself to bibliography and not indulged 
in snippets of information, apparently for examinees.. 
These short cuts to knowledge, ancient and modern,. 
often lead to pretentious sciolism. 

Sir Walter Scott.—Tales of a Grandfather: beina 
the History of Scotland from the Farliest Period 
to the Battle of Flodden in 1513. Edited, with 


Introduction. and Notes, by P. Giles.. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 
William Cobbett.—Rural Rides. Selected and 


edited by J. H. Lobban. (Same publishers.) 
THESE two books are some of the first volumes 
in a series of ‘‘ English Literature for Schools,’” 
and both are admirably chosen for their purpose, 
having a secure reputation with men of letters, 
but perhaps hardly that circulation among the. 
young, or, indeed, the mature readers of the. 
present incurious generation which they deserve. 

Dr. Giles is an admirable Scotch scholar. 
and adds all that is needed to supplement Scott’s- 
delightful narrative in the way of later research. 

Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides’ are full of verve and 
good, plain English, and thoroughly annvreciated 
by Mr. Lobban in his Introduction. The notes. 
are brief, but sufficient. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp’s Tunbridge Wells Catalogue 
30 includes a few manuscripts of, or relating to, the 
Tudor period. Among books we note Cranmer’s 
‘Defence of the Sacrament,’ 1550, from the Gott 
Library, morocco gilt, 8/. 8s.; Darrell’s ‘Strange 
and Grevous Vexation by the Devil of 7 Persons in 
Lancashire,’ 1600, 4/. 5s.; and the first English 
edition of Erasmus’s ‘Enchiridion Militis Chris- 
tiani,’ green morocco, 1533, 25/. There is a first 
edition of Heliodorus, Englished by Thomas Under- 
downe, no date (circa 1569), 26/. 5s.—of this edition 
only one other copy appears to be known that in 
the Bodleian. Other important entries include 
Leland’s ‘ Itinerary,’ second edition,’ 1744-5, 4/. 15s.; 
an absolutely complete copy of the works of Sir 
Thomas More. except for the blank leaf after the 
table, 1577, 18/., and Raleigh’s ‘ Discovery of Guiana,’ 
small 4to, 1596, 28/. of Alchy- 
my,’ 4to, 1591, is 5/. 5s. The “‘indifferent Reader” 
is asked to note any fault and “ send it unto me, or 
the house of Peter Bales in the Olde Bayly, to bee 
corrected vppn.” Pity this writer was born three 
hundred years before contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
could have helped him. There is a copy of the first 
edition of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ wanting title, but 
apart from a few other defects desirable, 4/. 
We may here mention that Mr. Barnard evidently 
goes over his books with care, as he states all defects 
he finds. Under Thucydides is Nicolls’s transla- 
tion, folio, 1550, 7/. 7s. This translation was the 
pe English one till Hobbes’s, which appeared in 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 60 contains a large 
number of fine-art and illustrated books. We note 
Audsley and Bowes’s ‘Keramic Art of Japan,’ 
2 vols., folio, half-morocco, 4/. 10s.; Colling’s 
‘Gothic Ornaments,’ 4/.; Humbert’s ‘ Japon Illus- 
tré, 1/.; Hoffbauer’s ‘ Paris,’ 3 vols., large folio, 
half-morocco, 5/. 5s.; Holeroft’s views of Paris, 
1803, 2/.; Loriquet’s ‘Tapisseries de la Cathédrale 
de Reims,’ half-morocco, 3/. 10s.; and Horace 
Vernet’s ‘ Album lithographique,’ 26 large illustra- 
tions, oblong folio, half-russia, 15s. General 
literature includes Macaulay's Works, 10 vols., 
1850-76, 2/. 2s.; and Mark Pattison’s ‘ Essays,’ 16s. ; 
‘Percy Anecdotes,’ 20 vols., 12mo, 1826, is 1/. 10s. 
A note states that the work was compiled by 
Thomas Byerley, of Mont Benger, in Scotland, 
editor of the Star newspaper of that period, and 
Joseph Clinton Robertson, and that 260,000 parts 
were sold during the early years of the publication. 
The first edition of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque,’ 1881, is 1. 15s. There are good lists 
under Foreign Literature and Topography, the 
jatter including much of interest under London. 


_ Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 301 is full of 
interest. We have under George Meredith ‘ The 
‘Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ 1878 a presentation 
copy, with some corrections by him, also a charac- 
teristic letter of four pages, dated February 21, 
1908: ‘Your mention of ‘Palgrave, grave pal of 
mine, the pall, the grave, do suit thy sombre hue, 
the pennene wave thy temperament, and thou dost 
aye recall the eternal youth, therewith the grave 
the pall’—flatters me with the belief that I di 

some g portraiture in my time,” &c., 12/. 10s. 
There is also a presentation copy of ‘ Vittoria,’ with 
letter to the same friend, 10/. 10s. Other presenta- 


tion books with autographs are from Harry Furniss, 


Toole, Mrs. Linton, Farjeon, Hollingshead, &c. 
There is a remarkable series of autograph letters 
from Mrs. Piozzi to the Rev. Edward Mangin of 
Bath, 1816-20, 50/. In 1833 Mr. Mangin made use of 
many of these letters for his ‘Piozziana’; on the 
other hand, several of them are unknown, while 
others were printed with important omissions for 
the sake of the feelings of living persons. The 
letters are bound in one volume, and Mr. Edwards 
calls attention to two items of special interest : one 
a pedigree in which Mrs. Piozzi traces her ancestry 
back to Owen Tudor and Charles VI. of France, and 
the other a list of the Streatham portraits. This 
list, in Mrs. Piozzi’s handwriting, gives the prices 
and purchasers. Under Swinburne are the rare first 
edition of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ original cloth, 9. ; 
‘Chastelard,’ 1/. 10s.; and others. A very choice 
item is a Medici Book of Hours, the work of a 
French artist and scribe, 350/. A list is given of the 
miniatures. Among purchases from the Polwarth 
Collection is the rare first edition of Drake’s ‘The 
World Encompassed,’ 1628, 35/. No copy of this 
has been offered in London sale-rooms for many 
years. There are also collections of rare tracts. 
Under Shakespeare is a fine large-paper copy of the 
first 8vo edition, 7 vols., contemporary calf, 1709-10, 
347. Under India is a collection of 250 large coloured 
etchings of the manners, customs, dress, and reli- 
gions ceremonies of the Hindoos by Solvyns, 1799, 
451. This is the artist’s presentation copy to Lord 
Morniuzton. Under Cruikshank is a complete set ot 
henrick 3 ‘ British Stage,’ including the unfinished 
sixth volume, 50/. Under Canada are a number of 
scarce tracts, including a collection relating to the 
Red River country, 1816-19, 21/. ; and another relat- 
ing to Canada in 1788-97, 15/._ Under Folk Lore 
Society is a complete set, 1878-1906, 30/. Under 
Alken is a collection of 10 original pencil drawings 
in perfect condition (some unpublished), mounted 
to 4to size, and bound in green morocco, 1843, 30/. ; 
a set of the Baskerviile Classics, 7 vols., 4to, 1757-73, 
is 25/.; and there is a large collection of separate 
plates of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Oy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
- poe the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

G. pe C. F. (Dickens’s Knife-Box ”). — Antici- 
pated by Pror. BENsxy, 10S. xi. 116. 

F. Pritcuarp (‘ The Letters_of Runnymede’).— 
These letters, written by Benjamin Disraeli, 
appeared originally in The 7'imes, and were printed 
in a volume in 1836. They were republished in 
1885, with an introduction and notes by Francis 
Hitchman. 

H. E. Newman.—Forwarded. 

CorriGenpuM.—Ante, p. 55, col. 2, 1. 1, for “ Bon- 
ningham ” read Birmingham. ; 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


Eminent Men of Science 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardeni: g 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journa) still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 18, 1897. 


‘*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 15443 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to al! 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
*) Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 070 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... aos 010 6 eos 017 6 re 1 


1 
4 6 1 
EIGHT Vols. 00 110 115 0 3 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 115 0 ass 3 0 0 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Hachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


0 
FOUR Vols, 
0 
0 


*) Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... oa BS 07 6 aoe 012 0 = 110 
TWO Vols. ... £6 012 6 017 6 111 6 
THREE Vols, 017 0 13 0 22 0 
FOUR Vols. 1 0 18 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 115 0 8 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 115 0 8 0 0 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 4 0 ase 060 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published pp a! JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chancery Lane, F.C. ; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—saturday, July 24, 1909. 


